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During the late I960" s and early 1970"Sr American 
society experienced high levels of student political activity. 
Through 1970 most of this activity was outside the realm of 
traditional politics (i.e.^ demonstrations and protests) ^ but in 1971 
the 26th Amendment took effect, enfranchising millions of young 
voters and changing the arena of political activity. Survey data 
gathered from personal interviews with U42 undergradua tes^ collected 
at yearly intervals spanning the transition period, are presented. 
These data reveal that, contrary to findings in adult samples, 
student electoral campaign participation was linked to high political 
alienation and unrelated to political efficacy during 1970. The last 
survey, following the 1972 election, indicated findings consistent 
with the adult population. Additional data suggesting differential 
impact of agents of the political socialization process on 
demonstrators and non-deiionstrators are presented and analyzed. 
Turnover of the student body, the type of election campaign, and 
expressive versus instrumental functions of participation are 
considered as possible explanations for differences observed over 
time. (Aathor) 
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ABSTRACT ' 

During the late 1960's and early 1970's, American ] society 
e:s:pnrienced high levels of student political activity. Through 

1970 most of this activity was outside the realm of traditional 

I 

politics (i.e. demonstrations and protests), but in 1971 the 
26th Amendment took effect, enfranchising millions of young 
voters and changing the arena of political activity. Survey 
data gathered from personal interviews with samples of students 
collected at yearly intervt:lfi spanning the transition period 
are presented* These data reveal that contrary to findings in 
adu?.t samples, student electoral campaign participation was 
linked to high political alienation and unrelated to political 
efficacy during 1970. The last survey, follov7ing the 1972 
election indicated findings consistent with the adult popula- 
tion. Additional data suggesting differential impact of agents 

of the political socialization process on demonstrators and 

I 

non -demonstrators are presented and analyzed. Turnover of 
the student body, the type of election campaign, and expressive 
versus instrumental functions of participation are considered 
as possible explanations for differences observed over time. 
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THE EI-IERG.ING STUDENT VOTER: THE EFFECTS OF 

r 

TPADITICNAL AND IjONTRADITIONAL POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION ON POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

'I 

Since the time of Plato, participation has been a key 
concept in the study of politics. While some of our notions 
concerning who is eligible to participate have changed, the 
importance of participation for the maintenance of democratic 
political systems has remained unaltered. Throughout this 
period, consideration of the concept of participation has 
emphasij?:ed these questions: What is the nature, what shapes 
the amount, and vjhat are the consequences of political par- 
ticipation? 

In the American context, participation can be approached 
at two levels. First, we can consider participation in the 
choice of representatives via voting, supporting a campaign, 
canvassing, or engaging in other forms of electoral activity. 
At the second level, there is direct participation in politic 
both traditional (running for office, lobbying) or, mere re- 
cently in the United States, non-traditional (protesting, dem 
onstrating) . In this paper we shall examine both forms of 
part i-cipat ion over time among the newest group entitled to 
f:nll participation --the student voter. 
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Two general theories of political participation have 
) emerged from the social science literature. First, there 
is the concept of political obligation, wherein citizens feel 
they have a civic duty to provide inputs into the political 
.*3ystem. Although early scholars have hinted at the importance 
of this concept (Campbell et al, 1960; Almond and Verba, 1963), 
recent empirical findings by Levenson (1071) in a re-analysis 
of Survey Research Center election data suggest that high civic 
obligation by itself is not strongly correlated with political 
activity. 

The econd general theory of participation has focused 
on the concept of political utility, wherein people participate 
to obtain positively valued benefits from the system, either 
material (via budget allocations) or psychic (such as a feeling 
or power) . Wilson and Banf ield (1971) have published results 
of surveys indicating hov7 material benefits are sought through 
electoral participation, whills Kenniston (1967) has concentrated 
on the psychic rewards oi* participation prompted by ideological 
variance with the ruling government. Lane (1959) has also 

t 
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found in his in-depth in::erviews that people frequently partic- 
ipate in politics to relieve intra-psychic tension. 

Aside from the obligation one may feel or the revjards 
^ that are sought, other variables may intervene in the decision 
to participate. One of the most widely studied of these var- 
iables has been alienation. While definitions of alienation 
are as bountiful and diverse as the number of scholars who 
have worked with the concept (c.f. Seemans, 1959; Merton, 1957), 
for our purposes we shall consider it to be a gap between the 
citizen's value state and the governments policy outputs. Pre- 
vious research has found that among adults, alienation has led 
to a decrease in political participation (Rosenberg, 1951; 
Agger et al, 1961; Rose, 1962; McDill and Ridly, 1962; Almond 
and Verba, 1963; Campbell, 1962; Litt, 1963; Stokes, 1962). 

In the political obligation model, the alienated individ- 
ual divorces himself from the political system. This can be 
explained by his feeling no obligation to participate if policy 
outputs are less than satisfactory. Alternatively, a sophisti- 
cated alienate from the system may consider that the role of 

I 
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being a good citizen entails not participating when the system 
has alienated him. A final possibility is an application of 
alienation to the political utility conceptualization of partic- 
ipation. When rewards no longer flow, or when the costs of 
participation are greater than the benefits derived, isolation 
from the government will increase, and desire to participate 
will decrease. ^ 

A second variable affecting the desire to participate has 
been the degree of political efficacy of the voter. By 
efficacy we refer to how much impact the citizen feels he has 
on the government and how much the voter feels the government 
' listens to or cares about what he is saying. Previous research 
has shown rather conclusively that as political efficacy 
diminishes, so does the desire to participate (Almond and 
Verba, 1963; Campbell et.al, 1960; Dahl, 1961; Berelson 
et al, 1964; Verba and Nie, 1972). Apparently in order for 
people to invest the time, ego, or money into political partic- 
ipation, they must feel that they can "make a difference" in 
the political S3rstem. 

I 
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Still other variables, ranging from demographic var5.ables 
such as income (Agger & Ostrom, 1956; Lips^t, 1960; Dahl, 1961; 
Campbell et al, 1954), sex (Agger et al, 1964; Almond & Verba, 
1963 ) , geographic location (Berelson et al, 1954; Campbell 
et al, 1960; Verba & Nie, 1972), to partisan identity (Campbell 
et al, 1954; Campbell et al, 1960; Marvick and Nixon, 1961), to 
exposure to political stimuli (Almond & Verba, 1963; Berelson 
et al, 1954; Campbell et al, 1960; Verba and Nie, 1972) have 
been linked with participation. 

Most of these results, however, have been determined from 
survey research on adults. Those studies analyzing younger 
adults (21-25) dealt with concepts such as job security, 
mobility, lack of integration into the community, and child 
rearing as reasons effecting voter turnout (Milbrath, 1965)* 
These problems do not apply to studexit voters, who have their 
own community, are highly educated, and are not yet overwhelmed 
V7ith fiscal or family responsibilities. 

It is our contention that the newly enfranchised, younger 
voters should be studied separately for a number of reasons. 
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First, widespread non-traditional participation in the form of 
demonstrations by youth in general, and college students in^ 
particular, has led to the prediction that young people might 
avoid participation in traditional politics. If these demon- 
strations can be considered indicators of alienation, we can 
conclude that young people are indeed ''alienated". But this 
type of alienation may differ from the alienation of older 
voters, which is derived from repeated and long-term isolation 
from the government. Student alienation arises out of the 
failure of government to meet the needs of the student, but is 
not yet internally linked to electoral participation. Secondly, 
the novelty of participation in electoral politics would 
encourage young people to at least try the traditional modes 
of politics despite their alienation. Thirdly, with respect 
to political efficacy, the feeling of ineffectiveness can 
arise only after one has tried to be effective within the 
system. Unless students are v7illing to assume that because 
non-traditional politics may have been ineffective, traditional 
politics is ineffective also, there is no basis for traditional 
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political efficacy. Furthermore ^ when we consider the findings 
of Schwartz and Renshon (1973) that a vjillingness to participate 
in demonstrations is linked with hi^ h efficacy, we can say that 
students who have been engaged in protests may feel both high 
efficacy and high alienation, a unique combination inapplicable 
to the adult population whers low efficacy and high alienation 
are empirical correlates. Finally, if we can generalize that 
students are "idealistic" (regardless of the direction of this 
idealism) we may expect that in elections involving candidates 
offering a fairly clear ideological choice, student participation 
should be high. 

Analyzing the student participant during the periods 
1970-1972 is especially interesting for a number of reasons. 
While countless studies and Commissions have focused on college 
protests and protestors (cf Lipset, 1965; Lipset and Aitbach, 
1970) only one (Dennis and Ranney, 1973) has considered the 
college student as a voter. Our data bridges the transition 
period from one of the peak years of student protest--1970 
(the year of increased military actions in Cambodia, the campus 
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deaths at Kent State and Jackson State Universities, etc) 
through the first year of en franchisem-^nt' under the 26th Amend- 
ment in an off-year election, to the first presidential election 
for which most students were eligible. VJith this data base we 
hope to bring some degree of order and empirical validity to 
the anecdotal assertions made concern j.ng who the student voter- 
participant is, and what motivates him to act as he does. 

Method 

For each of three years, we secured personal interviews of 
undergraduates at the University of Pennsylvania. The procedures 
for each year are briefly described below. 
Fj.r st Survey 

Subjects . A total of 442 undergraduates at the University 
of Pennsylvania served as respondents in the survey. Subjects 
V7ere randomly selected by choosing every 10th name from complete 
clas3 lists, the selection bej^ng done separately for each class, 
freshmen through seniors, in order to insure an equal proportion 
of each. 

The Questionnaire . Interviewers made note of subjects' 



sex, and appearance (traditional or "hippy"') on the first part 
of the questionnaire » The remainder of the questionnaire con- 
sisted of 58 questions in three major categories: background 
information, attitudes of the subjects toward politics, and 
political activity of the subjects. In the first category, 
subjects were asked about their citizenship, class, major, 
grade point average, religious preference, sexual activity ^ 
drug taking behavior, status and political activity of their 
parents, and their own prior activity in politics. In the 
second category, political alienation and political efficacy 
v;ere measured; In the third category, subjects viere asked if 
and why they participated in campaign activities. They were 
also questioned about the extent and nature of their involvement 
in the campaign. 

Proced^lre . Seventy- six members of a course in socj.al 
psychology served as interviewers for the survey. Question- 
naires vyere administered to subjects during the week following 
the "unstructured period", an 11-day period during the elec- 
tion of November 1970, in which students were free from. classes 
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to^^participate in campaign activities. The interviewers talked 
with subjects in person whenever possible, although a very few 
(87o) of the interviews were done by phone. The inteirviewer intro- 
duced hjjnself (or herself) and informed the subject that his 
name had been randomly chosen for an anon3mious interview as 
part of a class project in social psychology. He then read 
the questions to the subject and wrote down his responses. 
If asked, interviewers were instructed not to divulge the pur- 
pose ox the survey, but rather to advise subjects that a report 
would be forthcoming in the college newspaper. When inter- 
viewing a member of the opposite sex, the question dealing 
with sexual behavior was eliminated. 
Second S urvey 

One year later, subjects from the first study were re-inter- 
viewed folloxd.ng the elections of November, 1971. This election 
wr-s the first time that the 18 through 20 year olds could 
register and vote in Pennsylvania. Although the university 
did not suspend classes or exams during this election, the 
campus showed evidence of a good deal of interest in the election. 
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The mayoralty race in Philadelphia was the major focus of this 
election. 

Subjects , Attempts were made to re -interview the respon- 
dents from the first survey. Out of the 442 respondents in the 
first study, 107 were seniors and had graduated, ancjl an addition- 
al 131 could not be located. This second panel-type survey 
therefore consisted of intervievjs with 204 of the 442 students 
interviewed the previous year. 

The Ques t ionn a ire , The first part of the questionnaire 
dealt with political activity in the election: whether the 
subject had registered and voted; where and how he had register- 
ed; who he had voted for, etc, A second part of the c^uestion- 
naire re-assessed the subject's political alienation and political 
effjxacy, 

Procednre . Tvjenty-five members of a social psychology 
course served as interviewers. As with the first survey, all 
5-nterviews were completed within two weeks after the election. 
Third Survey 

A new random sample was drawn from class lists in a procedure 
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similar to that used in the first survey. Fifteen research 
assistants trained in survey research conducted the inteirviews. 
The interview was similar to that of the previous surveys, but 
emphasized information and behavior relevant to the Presidential 
election, A random sample of 247 respondents were interviewed. 
All interviews were completed within the two weeks following the 
1972 Presidential election, 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
The three surveys outlined above generated data for the 
period following the 1970, 1971, and 1972 elections. Although 
one of the original purposes of the study was to examine the 
variables associated with student voting, the actual voting 
behavior of the students was often less interesting than the 
participation of the students in campaign activities. In the 
1970 election the students were given time off from their 
classes under a modified Princeton Plan (Dennis & Ranney, 1973) 
to work in the political campaign, but they could not yet vote. 
In the 1971 election the students could vote, but the elect3.on 
was J.ocal"'" and thus difficult to compare with the results from 
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the 1970 and 1972 national elections. In the 1972 election the 
very high rate of student voting (92% of those registered) made 
it impossible to locate unique variables associated with voting. 
Therefore, participation in the pre-election political campaigns, 
V7hich showed greater variation than did voting behavior, will be 

emphasized in this paper. Although last chroxiologicaly , the 

1 

1972 presidential election seems to be the best to begin an 
examlnat3-on of the student voter. 

Table 1 presents an overview of the 1972 Penn sample. Thoy 

I Insert Table 1 about here 

were predominately male, from suburban home environments, Jewish 
or of no religious affiliation, moderate tending tox^ard tradi- 
tional in their appearance, and likely to have smoked marijuana. 

They came from homes in which the parents voted and tended to 

j 

discuss politics with them, but where the parents were not 
generally active politically beyond voting. The students 

agreed x^ith their parents on politics, were moderately well 

\ 

i.nformed regarding the election, and used the newspaper as 
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their chief source of political information. 

Table 2 presents a comparison of the 1972 Penn sample with 
the results from various Gallup polls. As noted in th<3t table, 

Insert Table 2 about here 

the students at Penn registered to vote at a very high rate, which 
was only slightly higher thsn students in an earlier Gallup 
national sample. Of those who were eligible, Penn students 
were much more likely to vote than were a sample of the adult 
population (86.6% as compared with 54.7%). Although they were 
just as likely to vote a split ticket as the national sample , 
they were more likely to characterize their vote as a vote 
against (rather than for) a candidate than V7ere respondents 
in o. national adult sample. Students at Penn voted for 
McGovern at a higher rate than V70uld have been predicted 
from the national Gallup poll estimate of students across 
the country. Although the Vietnam War and the economy Wi^re 
r-een e^.s the major issues by both the Perm sample and the 
public in general, the war was far more important to the Penn 
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Students with over half of the students indicating that it 
was the major issue at the time of the election. Our sample 
also appears to be more liberal and more likely to have regis- 
tered Democratic than a comparable national student sample* 

Table 3 presents an overview of the results of the three 

Insert Table 3 about here 

surveys. As may be seen in that table, registration and voting 
rates tended to be high, especially for the national election 
(1972). Also, students vjere less likely to work on political 
campaigns in 1970, a non-presidential election year, than in 
1972, a presidential election year, even though the former had 
been accompanied by a period without classes or exams in order 
to facilitate student participation ia politics. The 1970 
pv^rticipation, however, is still considerably higher than the 
"gladiators" percentages found in the Dennis and Ranney study 
(1973, P. 105). Although students were increasingly active 
politically in 1972 as compared with 1970, they indicate less 
experience in political demonstrations at the time of the 1972 
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survey . 

Alienation and Politic?! Part icip^.t ion 

The participation variable was an index variable consisting 
of responses to questions asking whether or not a student had 
solicited votes, leafleted, worked on a voter registration 
drive, or given money to the campaign. The correlation of 
each of the individual activities with each other variable 
in the index ranged from .88 to .93. 

The alienation index was derived from three questions: 
whether the "government represents people with your political 
and Social beliefs"; whether the government seems "willing to 
do what you think needs to be done"; and the extent of the gap 
between "your ovjn ideas ^ad those of the government". These 
questions were intended ^ o relate to the government as a whole, 
and the last question specifically asked the respondent to con- 
sider only the federal government. 
! 

Table 4 shov7s the relationship between these variables 
and political participation in columns 1 and 2. 

Insert Table 4 about here 

i 
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In the first survey, following the 1970 congressional 
elections, it was found that the students who were most alien- 
ated from the government were more likely to work on campaign 
activities than those who were not alienated (X2 =17,57, 
df =f 6, P<.01). 

In the second survey, the same questions were asked The 
second survey, however, dealt with a local election, the mayor- 
alty racG in Philadelphia. As such, the questions which dealt 
with government as a v7hole and the federal government in 
particular had little relevance to the Philadelphia mayoralty 
race. As a result, all three of the above questions dealing 
V7ith alienation showed no relationship to the students' deci- 
sion to register or to vote. However, the second survey did 
ask one question dealing with alienation which focused specifi- 
cally on the municipal government. That question asked "VJhen 
you think of your own ideas and the ideas and action of the 
Philadelphia municipal government in particular , do you feel 
there is: no gap at all, a small gap, a fairly wide gap, or 
a wide gap?" This question could then be considered a measure 
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of alienation from the local government. Here once again we 
found a significant positive relationship between alienation 
and political action. The students who indicated that they 
were most alienated from the local government were more likely 
to vote than V7ere the less alienated students (X^ - 8.45, 
df = 2, P<.02). 

During this local election there was virtually no political 
campaign activity on campus, and as a result, campaign partici- 
pation was not examined. 

In the third survey, following the 1972 presidential 
election, there was once again a positive relationship between 
high alienation and political participation. This relationship, 
however, unlike those in the first two surveys, was non-signifi- 
cant (X^ =2.50, df = 2, N.S.). Thus, contrary to previous 
research in vhich high alienation was linked to low participa- 
tion in politics, our data suggest that for the student popu- 
lation studied, alienation from the government served to 
motivate increased political participation and voting, at 
least in 1970 and 1971. 
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There are a variety/ of possible explanations for why the 
alienated student voter is different from the alienated adult 
voter. Although the student may be alienated from the go vernment 
cx^rrently in power ^ he has not yet had sufficient political 
experience to become alienated from the political system. 
Adult alienation, generated by many years experience with 
several administraticns is more deeply rooted to the systeiR 
a s a whole . Thus the "naive" current -policy type of alienation 
shox^ed by the student may disappear over time. 
Political Effica cy and Political Activity \ 

The extent to which the respondent felt that he was able 
to influence the political process was measured by two questions : 
"whether the government officials care about what p^.ople like 
you think"; and "whether you feel you could be effective in 
getting the policies you favor adopted by the government." 
Political efficacy, an index variable created from these 
questions, was not related to participation in the campaign 
during the 1970 election (x2 = ,78, df =^ 3, n.s.) nor was it 
related to registering (X^ « 1.09, df = 1, n.s.) or voting 
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(X = .51, df = 3, n.s,) during the 1971 election. However, 
efficacy and political activity showed a positive relationship 
vjhich approached significance during the 1972 election, (X^ == 8.54, 
df = 4, P<.07). Tliis again reflects either the increasing "soph- 
istication" of students as they begin to show the traits of 
older voters, or reflects a turnover of student voters to 
include those showing wore "traditional" political behavior. 

In general the results fail to confirm the usual findings 
of a strong positive relationship between political eff:^cacy 
and polit?.cal participation. This might be due, in part, to 
the nature of the sttident experience. Students routinely endure 
frustration as part of their academic experience. As such, this 
population may have greater frustration tolerance in terms of 

inefficacy, yet are still more active than the general popula- 
3 

tion. Therefore, they would be willing to participate in 
politics even with low political efficacy, and little hope 
of any successful outcome from their efforts. 

The data do indicate, however, as do the alienation data, 
that the student pcpulati.on is becoming mere similar to the 
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peroral adult voting population. This change might be due to 
the change in the CGmposition of the student population over the 
three years of th5.s study. In 1970, 63% of the students claimed 
t:o have participated in demonstrations while only 44.5% made 
similar claims in 1972. Also, it is quite probable that the 
intensity of part ic5.pat ion in demons tr at ions by the students 
V7a55 reduced jiifJt as th3 n^jmbor and iritensity of deraonctratrons 
all around the countr^^ was rnduced over this same time period. 
Thuf. the later sample of students had less extensive experience 
in d3monstrations and other ncn-traditional forms of political 
oehavior. VJhen students had more such experience (1970) they 
appr-ared to be motivated by alienation from the government and 
r^ol: deterred by feelings of inefficacy. Students V7cre xjilling 
to T.;ork to close the gap between thciT/Ceives and the government, 
>:egnrdless of whether or not they had any hope of success. 
During their experience in radical politics, one of the largest 
-md longest p;:otec:t movements in histo^.:y, they saw very little 
±f. any change in national government poXicief3, especially in 
regard to the Vietnam v;ar. The failure of the protest nov'ement 
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:iid not, as predicu^d, produce student apathy. Rather, as 
-raal.::al politics failed to produce changes, ongoing alienration 
led students into a new offensive in the realm of traditional 
politics. Also, the failure of the protest movement had hardened 
"heir resolve, and they were willing to participate even with 
little hope of success. This unique combination began to change, 
however, as the original protestors graduated and were replaced 
with students who had little experience with radical politics. 
?hu?, by the time of the 1972 election, the students' political 
participation tended to be linked to high efficacy and was no 
■:.oi:iger positively related to alienation. Thus, the usual rela- 
'licnships between these variables and political behavior seemed 
to b^a returning. It is impossible of course, to separate the 
oJrfects of time from the effects of the various types of elections. 
Ircni 1970 to 1972 the students not only gained additional erper- 
ienco in traditional politics and moved further from the years 
of e^^tensive protests, but also moved from congressional and 
Xccal elections to a presidential election. Thus, part of the 
msnge in the relationship of alienation and efficacy to political 
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activity might have been due to the changing nature of che 
elections. Possibly, it required a presidential election to 
bring out the usual correlates of political activity in this 
newly enfranchised population. 

Background variab les and political participation 

Most of the background variables showed little relationship 
to our participation index. Among those showing no relationship 
at all V7ere sex, college class, party affiliation, and major 
subject (although as Keniston (1967) and Dennis and Ranney (1973) 
have shown ^ humanities and social science majors tend to partici- 
pate most.) Religion, another traditional variable, shov^ed small 
non-significant relationships with participation. 

One background variable which did demonstrate a significant 
relationship to participation was parental income, with students 
from parents earnj.ng higher incomes participating more in the 
1972 election campaigns (X^ « 15.71, df = 6, P<.05).^ This 
supports earlier findings reporting higher participation rates 
among adults of higher socio-ec^onomic status and among students 
whose father ^s incomes and occupations were high (Dennis and 
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Ranney, 1973). Although the 1970 data showed no significant 
results, those data were in the same direction also. 

As may be seen in Table 4, the students whose parents were 
active in politics were more likely to participate in political 
activi.ty. A closer examination of the 1972 data shows that 
students whose parents discussed political affairs with them 
T<rhen they were younger were more likely to participate in 
campaign activity themselves (X^ 9.99, df 2, P<.01) , as 
were those who observed their parents taking an active part in 
politics beyond just voting, such as attending meetings or 
working for a candidate . (X^ ^ 7.19, df = 2, P<.05). 

Although the overall results show a strong influence 
of early political socialization processes on later political 
activity, not all students continue to be influenced by their 
early experiences. VJhen the 1972 respondents were divided into 
two groups - those that participated in political demonstration 
and those that did not - two distinct patterns emerged. Those 
students who did not participate in political demonstrations 
showed the strongest effects of early political socialization 
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experiences. They were more likely to have participated in the 

political campaign if their parents had been active beyond just 

voting (X^ = 11.12, d£ = 2, P<.01), and if their parents had 

9 

talked about politics with them when they were younger (X = 5.38, 
df = 2, P<.07). Not only were the non-protestors influenced by . 
their family's political activity, but also by the general pattern 
of family decision making as well. If they were able to make an 
input into family decision making as a child, they were more 
likely to participate in the political campaign (X^ = 6.09, 
df 2, P<.05). Also, if they felt free to complain at home 
they were more active in politics later (X^ = 7.28, df = 2, 
P<.05) than were non -protestors. All these variables suggest 
that the home, serving as a "structual model for politics" 
(Meadow, 1972) had the most profound impact on those with no 
"real world" political experiences such as participation in 
demonstrations. 

Those students who indicated that they had participated 
in political protests showed a very different pattern from that 
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outlined above, VJhereas for the non-protesting students, family 
decis5,on making and early political socialization were Linked 
with current political participation, no such relationships were 
found for students who had participated in protests. Instead, 
the latter group showed a very different set of influences « The 
eictent to which they participated in traditional politics was 
linked to the ur^e of friends, (X^ = 7.69, df = 2, r<.05), per- 
sonal experii:2nce, (X^ = 9.97, df = 2, ?<.01), and to some extent 
the underground press (X^ = 4.68, df = 2, P<.10) as sources of 
political information. Thus, the involvement in protest 
activity served as the critical experience in their par'ticipa- 
tory political socialization. 
StT^ dent Lifestyle and Political Actj.vity 

There had been considerable concern that students who 
participated in the "counter-culture'' would drop out of tradi- 
tional society and would avoid participating in the more tradi- 
tional aspects of the political process. This fear turned out 
to be largely unfounded. There was no relationship between the 
use of either marijuana or LSD with participation in politics. 
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Furthermore, the c^r'tent of sexual activity and the presence of a 
^'hlppy'' style v:h:-ch might also be considered to be iiidiccs of 
non-traditional behavior did not relate to political participa- 
tion. Most interesting, however, was the finding that students 
who had participated in political demonstrations ware more, rather 
than less likely to participate in traditional politi.cal campaign 
activities (1970:| = 5.97, df - 1, P<.02; 1972: = 11,79, 
df 2, P<,01), Thti.3 there is not a substitution for, but a 
generalization cf participatory behavior. This tends to support 
the importance of relatively permanent socialization during 
politically format iv^^ years if not altered by early political 
activity, such as protesting. 

Previous political participation was also linked with 
participation in the 1972 campaign. We found that those v;ho 
had v7orked before were much more likely to have worked for a 
1972 candidate (X^ 24.11, df = 2, P<,001) than those students 
who had not. Furthermore, those who worked in political cam- 
paigns were mora likely to indicate they would work in the 
future (1970: X^ = 5.37, df = 1, P<.05; 1972: X^ - 29.66, 

I 
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df '^^ 4, P<.001), indicating that the set of campaigners may be 
fairly stable over time. 

The fact that current participation was highly related to 
predicted future participation clarifies the nature of the 
relationship between alienation and participation. Dennis 
and Ranney (1973, p. 117) note that students who participated 
in political campaigns vjere more likely to be dissatisfied with 
electoral politics. Thay interpret this to mean that participa- 
tion (presumably unsuccessful) produced dissatisfaction. We 

found that, similar to Dennis and Ranney, alienation from the 

I 

political system correlated positively with participation. We 
interpret this to mean that alienation preceded participation and 
generated the desire to participate. Our interpretation is ^iven 
support by the fact that participators are also willing to parti- 
cipate again in the future. If, as Dennis and Ranney conclude, 
participation produced dissatisfaction, then participators 
should be less willing rather than more willing, to participate 
in the future, 

Inform^stion availability and use had significant impact 
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on participatory behavior. For those who considered themselves 
to be V7ell informed about the election (fepectators") , participa- 
tion rates vjere considerably higher than for those rating them- 
selves as ill informed ("apathetics") (X^ = 27.81, df = 4, P<.001). 
For those who relied on personal experiences rather than the 

media or "opinion leaders", higher participation rates were 
2 

also found (X = 10.79, df = 2, P<„01), and in fact for those 
not using television as a source of information about the 
election, participation rates tended to be higher than for 
those v7ho did (X^ = 5.18, df « 2, P<.10). 

Political stance also was related to participation v7ithin 
our 1972 student cample. There was a strong and significant 
relationship between participation and self-rating on a liberal- 
conservative continuum with liberals participating to a greater 

2 * 
degree (X = 21.75, df = 8, P<.Oi). Students who voted for 

2 

McGovern also participated much more (X = 14.69, df = 2, 
P<.001) than those supporting Nixon, although part of this 
difference may have been due to the hostile campus atmosphere 
for Nixon supporters, resulting in their unwillingness to wear 
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campaign symbols or convince friends to support their candidate. 
Finally, stu4ents participated at higher rates if they positively 
j^upported their candidate rather than considering him as the 
lesser of two evils, (X^ = 14.35, df = 2, P<-001) and voted for 
him rather than against the other candidate (X^ = 15.14, df = 4, 
P<-01), 

The students V7ere also asked which types of political 
activity they felt were most effective j.n influencing the govern- 
ment. For those who felt voting was effective, participation rates 
were higher than those who did not (X^ = 6.06, df = 2, P<.05). 
For those who folt protesting, political violence, or politicking, 
lobbying and letter writing were effective, the relationships 
with participation were smaller and not statistically signifi- 
cant, indicating that perhaps the "gladiatorial" participation 
of direct campaign work is viewed as instrumental, while lobbying 
and so forth were regarded as merely expressive. 

To summarize, we generally find high participation to be 
associated with the salience of politics to the student's 
family, feelings of political efficacy, previous participation. 
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self information, and a liberal political stance, but when we 
controlled for antiwar protest, we found that protestors replaced 
traditional parental socialization with peer and unconventional 
media influence. 
Part ic ipa t ion in demonstrat ions 

In the surveys of 1970 and 1972 students were asked to 
indicate whether they had ever participated in political demon- 
strations. Coli:imns 3 and 4 of Table 4 indicate the relation- 
ships between participation in demonctrations and the various 
social, demographic and attitudinal predictors. Students most 
alienated from the political system were more likely to claim 
to have taken part in political demonstrations in both 1970 
(X^ = 38,87, df - 2; P<.001) and 1972 (X^ = 25.7, df - 2, 
P<.001). Those who felt least efficacious in the traditional 
political process were also most likely to demonstrate (1970: 
X^ - 8.09, df = 1, P<,01; 1972; X^ - 6.49, df « 2, P<.05). 
Thus , those students who felt the greatest estrangement from the 
system and the least effective within the system were most likely 
to try out alternate means of influencing the government. 
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Classifying b)'- sex shows no interesting results, but year 
in school (class), shov7S notable results for both surveys. In 
1970 older students were more likely to have taken part in demon- 
strations (X^ = 12.13, df = 3, P<.01). Although this comparison 
was not significant in the 1972 survey, the data tended to go in 
the same direction. It is interesting, however, that in the 1970 
survey all classes except freshmen showed high rates of partici- 
pation in demonstrations, with only the freshmen class showing a 
lower rate. In 1972 the senior class was noticably higher than 
the rest, with the other three classes showing uniformly low 
rates, indicating a stable drop in protest activi.ty over the 
years studied. 

Major subject showed significant results both times v/ith 
humanities, social sciences and medical sciences showing the 
highest rates of demonstrators in both 1970 and 1972. Religion 
showed significant results both times, with those indicating 
Judiasm or no religious preference highest among the demon- 
strators (X^ = 15.96, df « 4, P<.01). 

Party affiliation did not relate to demonstrations during 
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the 1970 election but in 1972 Democrats clearly were in the 
majority of those claiming to have demonstrated (X^ = 15.51, 
df = 9, P<.01). Both in 1970, and again in 1972, students 
with parents in high income brackets were more likely to have 
taken part in demcnstrstions (1970: = 5.14, df = 1, P<.05 . 

1972: =15.50, df =6, P<.02). As in the case with tra- 
ditional political participation, students were more likely 
to have demonstrated if their parents had been active in politics 
(1972: X^ = 5.98, df = 1, P<.02) . 

As expected, participation in demonstrations tended to 
relate to what might be called the "counter -cultural" life- 
style. Students vrere more likely to have participated in demon- 
strations if they lived off campus (1972: X^ = 11.27, df =3, . 
P<.02), had engaged in sexual activity (1970: X^ « 13.73, df = 2, 
P<.01), used LSD (1970: X^ = 27.55, df = 2, P<.001) , smoked 
marijuana (1970: X*^ = 53.57, df = 3, P<.001 1972: X^ = 15.98, 
df = 2, P<.001) , and dressed in "hippy" style attire (1970 :. 
= 28.74, df = 2, P<.00i; 1972: X^ = 14.17, df = 2, P<.001). 

As WG noted above, participation in traditional politics 
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seemed to be the restilt of a different set of influences for 
those X'Aio had, arid these who had not deipcnstrated. Similar ily, 
demonstrating could also be predicted from a different set of 
variables for those who had, or had not participated in tra- 
ditional politics. 

The same variables which predicted participation in demon- 
strations among the students as a whole, also generally predicted 
demonstrations among those students who had participated in the 
election campaigns in 1972. That is, the demonstrators who were 
also campaign participators were less likely to be business 
majors, were more likely to be Jewish or have no religious 
preference, were affiliated V7ith the Democratic party, came 
from high income homes, had parents who discussed politics 
with them and were active themselves in politics (all signif- 
icant at .05). They were alao more likely to feel alienated 
from the government, likely to dress in "hippy" attire, and 
smoke marajuana (all sig. at .001). In short, most of the 
same factors which predicted demonstratiaig among the student 
body as a whole, also predicted demonstrating among those who 
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also participated in traditional politics. 

It is worth notliinir, however, that although low political 
efficacy was related to demonstrating in the student body as 
a whole, there vjas no relationship between political efficacy 
and demonstrations among those v?ho also participated in tra- 
ditional politics. 

Among those demonstrators who did not participate in tra- 
ditional politics, the story is quite differ^t. For these 
ctudents, demonstrating could not be predicted by political 
party 3 family incoT.3, parentis political activity, rrequency 
of family discussi-ons of polit j-cs , use of marijuana or hippy 
appearance. Apparently neither their early political sociali- 
zation experiences nor their current lifestyle were related to 
demonstrating. Even alienation, a poT-7erful predictor of demon- 
strating among students as a whole and among demonstrators who 
also participate in traditional politics, was only marginally 
influential in determining the demonstrating of the non- 
participators (X^ = 5.97, df = 2, P<.10). What were the 
factors which predicted demonstrating among the non-participators? 
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hoxsf political efficacy, vhich related to demonstrating among 
the student body as a whole, was still a major predictor of 
demonstrating in this group (X^ = 13.77, df 2, P<.001). This 
group also tended to be more likely to protest if their p erson al 
efficacy war. high (X^ = 4.82, df = 2, P<.10). (This is the 
only group which showed even a slight relationship between 
personal efficacy and Hizxy type of political activity)- Non- 
participator demonstrators were also less likely to use their 

i 

asm friends as sotirces of information on political decisions 
2 

(x" 5.42, df = 1, P<.02)- The only similarities aittong the 

non -participant demonstrators nnd the p-::r::icipant demonstrator?? 

was that the former also were less likely to be business majors 
2 

(X - 11.46, df = 5, P<.05) and had no religious preference 
(X^ - 8.5, df = 3, P<.05). 

Conclusions 

Our data appear to indicate that the participatory sociali- 
zation of the new student voters consisted of two very separate 
processes. One process was the socialization into the non- 
traditional politics of dmonstrations and into the counter 
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culture which was associated with the demonstrations. The 
second process consisted of socialisation into traditional 
politics. Some students experienced both processes j, some 
only one. The data indicate , however, experience in the first 
process effects the later experience in the second. 

For those students v7hose initial political participation 
was in the form of demonstrations, their later socialisation 
into ti-aditional politics appeared to be different from the 
usual pattern. Their willingness to participate in traditional 
polit5.cal campaigns was predicted not by parental behavior and 
early family patterns, but instead by their o\m experiences, 
the advice of their friends, and the reports of the underground 
press. In 1970, while students with experience in demonstrations 
still constituted the majority of the student population, the 
nature of student participation as a whole showed marked devia- 
tions from the patterns of participation usually found in adults. 
Alienation, v^hich usually shox\?s a negative relationshi.p to 
political participation (or sometimes no relationship), showed 
a positive relationship, Tnat is, the more alienated students 
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participated more. Alienation from the system appeared to 
energize thei.r Tjork. Political efficacy, which usually shows 
a positive relationship to political activity, showed no rela- 
tionship at all. Students were equally willing to participate 
whether or not they believed that it would be effective. 

Those students who did not demonstrate — whose initial 
political socialization was into traditional politics --showed 
patterns of behavior which were similar to those found in 
earlier research involving adult voters. Political participation 
wa3 linkcid to parental political behavior and family decision 
making patterns. The parents and the family served as a model 
for political behavior which the young voter than inteirnalized 
and incorporated into his own political activity. Students who 
had not participated in demonstrations became the majority by 
the time of the 1972 election. By 1972, with the number of 
protestors considerauly reduced, overall students participation 
in politics was again linked to feelings of high political 
efficacy, and alienation no longer showed a negative relation- 
ship to campaign particii)ation. 
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Our results force us to reconsider the concept of aliena- 
tion. Although alienation was always thought to reduce political 
participation, in the case of the 1970 and 1971 elections it 
energized it. Why? Was the alienated student alienated in a 
different way from the older alienated voter? Was he alienated 
only from the government in power but not from the political 
system? Or was he alienated from the system and did this 
alienation then motivate him to attempt to change the system 
to one from which he would not be alienated? A third possibility 
is that regardless of the source of his alienation, it did not 
effect his participation in politics because participation for 
him was more of an expressive act than an instrumental act. 
This view finds come support in the eff5.cacy data. While 
demonstrators still constituted the majority of the student 
population, high alienation was linked to high rates of partici- 
pation, a?:id efficacy did not relate at all to political be- 
havior. That is, the student's political activi.ty V7afl not 
altered by the degree to which he believed his actions might 
be ineffective » If he was willing to participate in campaign 
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activities withotit any hope of success, he might be willing also 
to participate even though he was alienated from the government 
and/or the system. Participation for such an individual might 
be purely expi-essive, Teger (1971) found that support for 
radical political action on a college campus might very well 
be motivated by a need for self expression - to confirm ones 
own self concept as an "involved" radical student. If this 
is the case, then the aberrant results noted above are not so 
much a function of the basic political socialization processes 
as much as an expression of a collective search for identity, 
or a collective affirmation of an identity peculiar to the 
activist generation. Nevertheless, those individuals are 
now no longer identifiable as student voters. They have now 
entered our general population and many have entered traditional 
politics, Thoy have brought with them a unique pattern of 
political behavior - more expressive than instrumental, not 
easily detered by perceived inefficacy, and guided not by 
their parents* role models so much as by their o\m experiences 
and the experiences and advice of their friends. The students 
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who followed them, however, resemble the traditional voter 
in most respects. 

Although the protests and demonstrations of the 1960 's 
and early 1970 's are over, the participants constitute a con- 
siderable proportion of the population. With that in mind, 
it is of more than historical value to understand the motivations 
of those v;ho did participate in demonstrations. While the 
majority of the research on this topic attempts to discuss 
the demonstrator as though he were from a homogeneous population, 
demonstrators, according to our data, are no more homogeneous 
than are participators in traditional politics. Demonstrators 
appear to fall into two very distinct groups - those who later 
participated in the political system and those who did not. 
For those who did participate later, demonstrating was simply 
a prelude to traditional politics. With the voting age fixed at 
21 years while they were still ir* their late teens, non-tra- 
ditional politics V7as often all that v;as open to them. They 
participated in demonstrations for the same reasons that thoy 
participated in traditional politics - showing significant 
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infiuances from the parents' lifestyle and their political 
socialization at home. They were ^Iso likely to demonstrate 
to the extent that they espoused a "hippy" lifestyle. Their 
deaicnstrating thus appeared to be both expressive of their 
i.dentity as a member of the counter-culture and also, a practice 
activity which they knew would give vray to more traditional 
political activity at a later time. 

The other group of demonstrators - who did not move to 
the traditional political arena when given the opportunity, 
appeared to be quite different They took part in demonstration 
not to the extent thf?.t they V7ere infliienced by parents, or 
current lifestyles, but to the extent that they felt ineffi- 
cacious politically, and efficacious persoiinally • That is, 
they saw themselves as efficacious people, but trapped in a 
system in v;aich they could have no effect. They choose, there- 
fore, to operate in a different system. The less likely they 
were to use their friends as sources of political information, 
the more likely they were to demonstrate. Thus they might be 
characterized as loners who had a strong sense of efficacjy, 
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iookiDg for a place in which their abilities might get some 
results. Once having chosen this road, tb^y were then reluc- 
tant to abandon it when permitted to join a system which they 
had previously regarded as one in which they would be ineffi- 
cacious. Their behavior might be regarded as more idealistic 
then either expressive or instrumental. Whether they will 
return to the traditional political system at a later date, 
hovaever, is still to be determined. 

The results of a counter-culture movement which socializes 
young people in a non-traditional system V7as observed to have 
effects on both those who remained outside of the traditional 
system as well as those who reentered it at a later time. 
Demonstrators who enter the traditional political system bring 
with them a new perspective, which might prove to be a major 
force in that system. Those v7ho remained outside of the political 
mainstream did so for very personal reasons - for their Initial 
experience in the counterculture had a different meaning to 
them than it did to those who returned to mainstream politics. 
It was not, therefore, participation in a non-traditional 



political socialisation process itself which affected the 
student voter, but rather the meaning which that experienc<;' 
had for those who had partaken of it, which determined the 
ir.dividual's later relationship to the traditional political 
system. 
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PROFILE OF TJE 1972 SAMPLE 



Sex 




Family discussed 








Politics .with 






33.2 


Ju w kj^^ •••••• a mJ ^-f • / * C 








No 41.3 




Home tovJTX 












Parents active 








b(.^3ides vote 






. .13.0 














Parents Income 












Agree with Parents 




10 to 14,999., 


. .10.6 


on politT.cs 












20 - 29,999.., 


..27.2 


l':o 37.4 




30 - 50 , 








50+ 




Well informed on 








election 




E.eligicn 


















..17.4 














None , other . . , 


..34.0 


Sources of information 


on electic 






Used As 


Most 


Appearance 




A Source 


Important 






Nev7cpaper 95 . 5% 


66.4% 






School Paper 64.0 


.8 


Traditional . . , 


"^9 2 


Friends 79.8 


8.1 






Relatives 36.8 


2.4 


Smoked Marij . 




Ca/npaign Ads 57.5 


1.2 






Personal Exp 37.2 


3.2 




. .29.4 


Underground 17.0 


0.0 


Many times . . . 


..41.6 


Press 








TV & Radio 89.5 


17.8 


Parents voted 
















No , 


. . 2.0 
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Table 2 

COMPARISON OF UNIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
1972 SAMPLE WITH VARIOUS GALLUP POLLS 

Univ. of Penn. Gallup Polls 

Registered to vote 85.0% 80 ,0% 

Of those not registered, 
the reasons for not 
registering: 

too young 53.0 38.0 

no interest (general) 14,0 28.0 

no interest at this 6.0 10.0 
time 

registration V7as 6.0 

challenged 

not registered as 14.0 

as protest ' 

other 6.0 

7o of those 

eligible vvho voted 86.6 

Voted split ticket 54.4 
Voted : 

for a candidate 34.2 63.0 

against a candidate 46.6 24.0 

both 19.2 13.0/ 

Voted For: 

Nixon 16.4 47 -< 

McGovern 79.0 49 .0 

Other 4.6 4 .0 




Cont'd. 
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Table 2 Cont'd, 



Univ. of Penn, 



Gallup Polls 



The top issue at the 

time of the election r 

Vietnam 50.6 

economy/ taxes 14 . 9 

govt' ethics 5.7 

poverty/v/elf ar e 1 . 6 

foreign policy (nonViet) 3.6 

candidate 6.0 

other 12.9 

don't know 3.2 




Party Registration 
Democrat 
Republican 
other 
none 

Political self-rating 
very liberal 
liberal 

middle of the road 
conservative 
very conservative 



64.2 
11.1 
4.4 
20.1 



9.1 
61.4 
15.4 
13.7 
.4 




a - Gallup Poll, Fall, 1971 (students, only) 

b - Gallup Poll, Dec, 1972 

c - Gallup Poll, Oct. 1972 

d • Gallup Poll, May, 1972 (students, only) 
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Table 3 

PARTICIPATION IN POLITICS BY STUDENTS AT THE 

UMIVERSm OF PEfJNSYLVANIA, 1970 - 1972 

1970 1971 1972 

Registered to vote (not yet 74% 90. 37= 

% of those eligible eligible) 



Voted of those 49% 86.6% 

eligible 



Worked on politicfil 16.7% not 77 .T^ 

campaigns measured 



Claimed to have not 

participated in 63% measured 44*5% 

demonstrations 
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Table 4 

The relationship of demographic, social and attitudinal variables 

to traditional political participation and participation in 

demonstrations, 1970 - 1972. 

Percent of Respondents Claimed to have parti- 

at each level for each cipated in demonstrations 

variable who partici- when asked in : 
pated in election 
campaigns of : 

1970 1972 1970 1972 

Attitudes 
Alienation 

low 4.57o***^ 76.5% 36.0%*** 15,7%*** 

medium 13.6 68.9 53.1 26.7 

high 21.6 80.1 73.6 52.7 

Political 
Efficacy 

low « 17.2 71.2 67.5** 49.3** 

medium (not incl.) 81.2 (not incl.) 42.4 

high 16.5 79.8 53.4 29.8 

Background 

Sex Male 17.6 78.2 60.7 35.8 

Female 15.2 76.8 66.7 48.8 



Table 4 Cont'd, 



Percent of Respondents Claimed to have parti- 
at e/xch level for each cipated in demonstrations 
variable who partici- when asked in: 
pated in election 
campaigns of: 





1970 


1972 


1970 


1972 




. . .20.4 


81.8 


47.4*** 


37.7 


Soph. . . . 


. . .13.2 


79.0 


68.2 


35.5 


Jr 


. . .17.9 


70.7 


65.2 


39.7 


Sen 


. , .16.8 


78.0 


66.4 


50.0 


Major Mad.Sci. 


. . .17.9 


(not incl.) 


66.7* (not incl 


riiys .Sci. 


. . .15.5 


67.2 


51.7 


32.8 


Huicanitles . . 9.5 


83.3 


78.1 


51.5 


Soc. Sci. 


, . .20.0 


77.8 


63.7 


51.1 


Business . 


(not incl.) 86.0 


(not incl.) 


23.3 


Religion None. 


. ..18,4 


72.8 


77.2** 


51 . 9** 


Jevjish . . . 


• 9 9 2 1 • 2 


85.2 


67.6 


44.4 




... 8.4 


71.8 


51.8 


23.1 






76.7 


35.8 


23.3 


Party Affil. 












...86.4 


83.6 


75.4 


49. 3**- 






73.9 


75.0 


8.7 
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Percent of Respondents 
at eccli level for each 
variable who partixi- 
patGd in election 
campaigns of : 



Claimed to have parti- 
cipated in demonstrations 
when asked in : 



1970 1972 1970 1972 



Parents Political 
Activity 



Low 1 11.5^^** 73.8 58.5 . 33.6^ 

2 13.2 64.3 

3 17.8 64.4 

4 23.3 71.2 

High 5 48.0 83.5 80.8 50.0 

S tnd ent J. if e 
St ^ie - Previous 
Participation in 
D emon s t r a t ion s 

No 10.8^^- 72.3 

Yes. a 20.3 84.5 

Marijuana Use 

Never. 14.1 77.5 39.2*** 23.9*** 

Occasionally 14.0 75.0 63.4 37.5 

Frequently 19 . 0 80 . 4 81.2 53.9 
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Percent of Respondents Claimed to have parti- 
e.t ench level for each cipated in demonstrations 
variable who partici- when asked in : 
pated in election 
campaigns of : 

1970 1972 1970 1972 

LSD Use 

Never . . * 14 . 6 not 55 .4*** not 

Occasionally ... .19 .6 77.1 

included included 
Frequently. .... .21.6 90.2 

Sexual Activity 

Never 17.1 not 49.4** not 

Occasionally. .. .22.8 71.6 

included included 
Frequently 14.0 76.5 

Appearance 

Hippy 17.7 73.3 81.0*** 60.0*** 

Mixed 19.9 79.2 71.4 44.8 

Traditional 14.2 78. 0 49.7 27.5 

Results of a Chi-Square Test on the data in that cell. 

* P<.05 
P<.01 
***P<.001 
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Footnotes 

1. Also, many studi^.nts registered at heme and cast absentee 
ballots. These elections often consisted of only propositions 
and minor offices, and hence made voting even less cri-tical, 

2. The d^ta from the 1971 survey vjere not included in Table 4. 
as this .survey was not as comprehensive as the other two. 

3. The authors are indebted to Dr. Alan Zaklad for this 
observation. 

4. The parental income data was not included in the table 
as the measures were quite different in the two surveys. 
In 1970 both psironts* occupation and income were used as 
an index, where in 1972 only the parents income was in- 
cluded. 
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